America' s Gods 
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Among the several motives that Herman Melville's Ishmael gives 
for going to sea in Moby-Dick (1851), one Stands out among all 
the rest for reasons of prudence. "Not ignoring what is good," 
Ishmael confesses, "I am quick to perceive a horror, and could 
still be social with it — would they let me — since it is well to be on 
friendly terms with all the inmates of the place one lodges in" (7). 
Whether or not Americans inhabit some sort of common asylum, 
sanitarium, or convalescent home, there is no denying that many 
of the inmates believe that they are sharing this residence with 
what strikes them as a kind of horror. To a majority of the reli- 
gious, that horror is to be found in the secularism of America' s 
public and populär culture; to numerous secular modernists, it is 
represented instead by the piety and politics of America' s more 
ardent believers. The difficulty is that, unlike Ishmael, neither 
group displays much interest in becoming social with what they 
abhor even if the distinction that they think divides them is at once 
historically inaccurate and intellectually simplistic. Both, in other 
words, might profit from a dose of Ishmael' s, as it is later termed 
in the novel, "genial, desperado philosophy," since many of the 
values that secularists want to defend are rooted in the soil of 
America' s religious past and not a few of the certitudes that the 
faithful proclaim manage to co-exist quite contentedly, or at least 
without as much friction as one would expect, with cultural 
assumptions and practices to which they think they are superior 
(226). The inmates need to get to know each other better if only to 
be prevented from throwing out the beneficial with the baleful. 

What no one on either side of this porous divide can deny is 
that American society is, and always has been, saturated with reli- 
gion, both organized and unorganized. What no one can agree on 
its how to account for it or what, in given circumstances, it seems 
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to mean. If the first inquiry produces a predictable disparity of 
opinion, the second generates outright consternation. While the 
several books under review by no means clear the air on either 
issue — and sometimes strongly differ on what has befogged it and 
how it might be made more transparent — they are of one mind 
both about the centrality of religion itself to American self- 
conceptions and about the potency of American self-conceptions 
in determining what forms religion takes in the US and how it 
does, and does not, matter. 

One indication of religion' s hold on the American imagi- 
nation is provided by a Harris Poll which reported in 1998 that 
66% of non-Christians believed in miracles and 47% accepted the 
Virgin Birth. Newsweek stated at roughly the same time that 79% 
of Americans are convinced that biblical miracles actually 
occurred, and another 40% of the population generally (though 
surely this number must now be higher), and 71% of evangelical 
Protestants specifically, are certain that the world will end in a 
battle between Jesus and the Anti-Christ at Armageddon. At the 
same time, nearly 20% of American adults imagine that they 
belong to the richest 1 % of the population and presumably another 
20% believe that they will join that 1% before they die. 

It would be easy to dismiss such statistics if they were not so 
compelling, those pertaining to economics no less than those to 
religion, but it is also easy to be misled by them. While it is 
alarming to discover that nearly 40% of the American people who 
live in a country where the gulf between rieh and poor is greater 
than anywhere eise in the developed world nonetheless are con- 
vinced that they now are, or are soon going to be, wealthier than 
99% of their fellow Citizens, it is truly astonishing to learn that the 
great majority of religious people find themselves completely at 
home in the world of American populär eulture. We have been 
told that evangelical Protestants, like charismatic Catholics and 
orthodox Jews, to say nothing of traditional Muslims, Buddhists, 
Sikhs, and members of other communions, are adamantly opposed 
to the invasion of the precinets of belief by populär eulture, but to 
hear Alan Wolfe talk about it in The Transformation of American 
Religion: How We Actually Live Our Faith (2003), we could not 
be more mistaken. In virtually all of its institutional exemplifica- 
tions, American religion remains an intransigently personal affair 
but with decidedly public implications and consequences. 

The key to the way "we actually live our faith," as Wolfe 
subtitles his book, is to be found in the nature of American indivi- 
dualism. That individualism is best expressed by the manner in 
which people have taken aspects of religion, from worship, fellow- 
ship, doctrine, tradition, morality, sin, witness, and identity, to list 
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most of his chapter titles, into their own hands. This does not 
mean, at least not exactly, that Americans have turned religion into 
a flattering form of self-expression so much as that they have 
turned themselves into experts at refashioning religion to meet 
their own needs. The spiritual challenge in America, and for most 
religious Americans, is not to get right with God but to find a 
form of faith that feels congenial, that furnishes the requisite 
opportunities for devotion and support, that affords adequate space 

for the expression of the personal. Such habits of belief, for all but 0 

the querulous or the pedantic, usually leave questions of dogma or % 

doctrine far behind and concentrate attention instead on what is g 

experienced as most authentic, useful, or supportive. If it feels £ 

right, then it must be right. § 

While this affective moral gymnastics carries with it more than S 

a hint of compulsive self-absorption, Wolfe remains strangely § 

untroubled. What really matters, according to his own calculus, is g 

the flexibility, adaptability, and ingenuity that thereby attaches to & 

American religion itself. Despite rumors to the contrary, religion in g 

America, even in most of its more conservative or traditional insti- g 

tutional iterations, is always seizing new ways to accommodate itself % 

to the emerging world of the now global culture surrounding it. "The J 

most exotic religion in the United States is also the most familiär, as G 

strikingly similar to the society in which it flourishes as it is distant q 

from the religion we once knew" (Wolfe 3). •? 

o 

There are plenty of Christians, to take only one group, who ^ 

CD 

would vehemently object to this description of the relationship | 

between American religion and modern secular culture. Convinced 5* 

that populär culture in America, like the public sphere as a whole, |- 

remains a snare and a delusion, they describe themselves as "resi- 5= 

dent aliens" comprising a Christian colony within liberal society q 

(the language belongs to Methodist theologian Stanley Hauerwas § 

who, along with the Catholic Alasdair Maclntyre and the es 

Episcopalian John Milbank, now constitute and speak for what Z 

Jeffrey Stout, in Democracy and Tradition (2004), refers to as the o 

"new traditionalism") who seek to redeem it, or at least avoid its "° 

contaminations, by disavowing all or most of its ways. Defenders 
of a form of what William T. Cavanaugh terms "radical ortho- 
doxy" (qtd in Stout 92), they see themselves holding the line 
against a godless democratic secularism that has exchanged 
Christian soteriology for a culture of the therapeutic that defines 
salvation as little more than, in Philip Rieff's famous formulation, 
"amplitude in living" (22). Religion to such Christian apologists 
must therefore remain a thing apart, uncompromising and uncom- 
promised, if it is to retain its power to judge American culture and 
save us from its seductions. 
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Oddly enough, this conception of religion, as something 
which Stands over and against the public world and imagines itself 
to be free of its defilements is, as Wolfe notes, almost a perfect 
reflection of the way religion is viewed by many of its contempor- 
ary cultural despisers. According to them, too much of American 
religion represents a realm of the "Holier-Than-Thou" that regards 
itself as transcendent to and in Opposition with a secular world 
that is committed, at least at its best, to principles of theological as 
well as political tolerance. Wolfe correctly notes that this creates 0 

an odd paradox, where the defenders of religion in America often % 

promote Separation and withdrawal from society in the name of an g 

inflated sense of sanctimoniousness, while its critics undercut their £ 

own liberalism by deriding religion' s predisposition to narrow- g 

mindedness and bigotry. If neither stance is entirely accurate or S 

fair, both are being swamped, in Wolfe' s reading, by the astonish- § 

ing success with which religion in America has turned contempor- g 

ary culture to account. Far from renouncing or rejecting that & 

culture, American religion has displayed extraordinary creativity in 
appropriating elements of it for its own purposes. Thus evangeli- g 

cals find little difficulty reconciling Christianity with consumer- % 

driven materialism and often celebrate it as a sign of divine favor, J 

whether "in the ostentatious lifestyles of the televangelist, the G 

success-oriented preaching of a Robert Schuller, or the explicitly sj 

procapitalist prosperity theology of the Kenneth Hagin Ministries •? 

of Tulsa, Oklahoma" (Wolfe 32). % 

Yet what of the multitudes referred to in the Beatitudes, one § 

might ask of such marriages of spiritual convenience? What place ? 

is reserved among these spiritual options for the meek in spirit, the |- 

broken in heart, those that hunger for justice or suffer persecution 5= 

for justice' s sake, not to mention the poor, the infirm, the despised, q 

or the forgotten? Where do those who are abject or lost find § 

succor and direction in such a religious economy? Wolfe seems to es 

think that the best answer is be found in the evangelical claim suc- Z 

cinctly summarized by historian Randall Balmer: "Jesus will save o 

your soul and your marriage, make you happy, heal your body, 
and even make you rieh. Who wouldn't look twice at that offer?" 
(qtd in Wolfe 32). 

Whether or not Balmer' s summary represents one of those 
offers that no one can refuse, this is scarcely the first time that 
Protestantism has presented Americans with a deal almost too 
good to be true. It began with the Federal theologians of the 
seventeenth Century who set out to soften the harsh demands of 
the covenant God had made with the members of the New Israel 
by re-describing it as a kind of contract or transaction in which 
both parties would be obliged, as in business, to hold up their end 
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of the arrangement — "divine grace," Perry Miller dryly observed, 
"conceived as an opportunity to strike a bargain" (86) — but some 
such bargain has always been on offer in virtually every sub- 
sequent generation of American religious history. Selling religion 
by appealing to people's self-interest is in fact perfectly consistent 
with what Alexis de Tocqueville found so distinctive, if not 
stränge, about American individualism. Far from being an ideol- 
ogy for nonconformists who seek genuine independence and 

autonomy, individualism in America, Tocqueville argued, is a 0 

credo designed for those who prefer to identify and mix only with % 

their own kind, and what better way to do that in an expanding g 

market economy than join them in, or rather achieve identification £ 

with them by, a common recognition of what constitutes a good § 

buy. However, if one couples this egocentric strain in American S 

individualism with the fact that at a secondary level narcissism § 

often functions as a serious character disorder, where self-love, if % 

frustrated or rejected, can turn back against the seif as hatred and w 

then compel the seif, in defense against the guilt and anxiety thus g" 

produced, to protect itself by incorporating grandiose object g 

images, the picture begins to darken considerably. People then put % 

their passions into things and organize their wounded feelings J 

around idealized cultural figures like celebrities who are known G 

chiefly for being known. q 

Yet of such troubling spiritual possibilities Wolfe says little •? 

o 

because his interest is essentially elsewhere. Far from questioning ^ 

CD 

the nature of religion' s compact with American populär culture, or | 

even explaining it, Wolfe primarily wants to legitimate and 5* 

embrace it. His claim, echoing Nathan Glazer's celebrated claim |- 

about multiculturalists, is that "we are all mainstream now" £ 

(Wolfe 4), and he intends for us believe that by and large this is a q 

good thing. Not only have the American people taken many § 

aspects of religion into their own hands, but by so doing, they have es 

secured for religion itself a place in America that is genuinely Z 

innovative and for the most part constructive. In particular, the o 

public sphere which the new traditionalists find so offensive and "° 

corrupt has become more interesting, diverse, and accommodating 
precisely because of the way Americans have succeeded in making 
their religion like everything eise, or, have managed without 
apparent compromise of its spiritual integrity to tailor their faith, 
to paraphrase Lillian Hellman, to contemporary fashion. 

If one asks what has made this religious collaboration in 
America between the private and the public structurally possible, 
one of the answers must surely be found, as Wolfe concedes but 
does not follow up, in the history of religious pluralism. That 
history, according to William R. Hutchison in Religious Pluralism 
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in America: The Contentious History of a Founding Ideal (2003), 
has been anything but simple or direct, but during the last two Cen- 
times, it has managed to move slowly but steadily in an ever more 
inclusive direction. Hutchison distinguishes between diversity, 
which from the colonial period on has always been a condition or 
fact of American religious life, and pluralism, which defines an 
ideal that has been achieved only intermittently and has frequently 
changed. Following the American religious historian Sidney E. 
Ahlstrom, who shocked his peers as late as 1972 by remarking that 0 

religious pluralism has remained stillborn throughout much of % 

American history, Hutchison argues that the pluralist impulse has g 

taken several distinct forms in the last two centuries. In its first £ 

appearance, religious pluralism was restricted to a mode of tolera- g 

tion, primarily legal and social, which was often honored, if at all, S 

merely in the breach. In its second, which developed toward the § 

end of the nineteenth Century and the beginning of the twentieth, g 

this ideology of acceptance slowly but fitfully gave way to a some- & 

what less restrictive and arbitrarily practiced but still circumscribed 
notion of inclusion that reserved the rights of participation to those g 

on the inside of the social and political world but not the outside. 2 

It was only during the latter half of the twentieth Century that J 

pluralism moved into its third phase when, under extreme pressure G 

from the civil rights and the women's movements, it was recon- sj 

structed as a mandate permitting, at least theoretically, all groups •? 

o 

and individuals, and not just those who were dominant, to partici- ^ 

CD 

pate in establishing and implementing the American social agenda. | 

This is not to say that America lacked a religious establish- 5* 

ment, overwhelmingly Christian and Protestant even as it |- 

eventually became less and less Calvinist, which sought to regulate 5= 

the practice of diversity in all periods of American history. Nor is q 

it to forget that the practice of diversity was frequently thwarted § 

by waves of anti-immigrant nativism and also by less Xenophobie es 

forms of exclusion or conditional recognition. Yet even in the face Z 

of such obstruetions, pluralism advanced to the point where now o 

many Americans find themselves asking for different reasons — 
and not only, if still mostly, in self-defense — whose country is it, 
anyway? 

In a book everywhere marked by clear distinetions, deft 
analyses, and lively story-telling, Hutchison has some very shrewd 
things to say about the anxiety buried in this last question. In his 
reading, there is no inherent contradiction in Calvinism between 
believing in one's own convictions and respecting the rights of 
others to possess convictions that are different. Reformed 
Christianity has always held that truth belongs to God alone, and 
no human being can lay claim to it for themselves without 
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committing the sin of hubris. Hutchison's way of putting this is to 
say that pluralism depends on a two-way logic. According to the 
first form of this logic, no group can, in the name of pluralism, 
demand respect for its own views if it is not willing to accord 
similar respect to the views of others. When this logic generates 
the counter-claim, as it frequently does, that pluralism thereby 
erodes the authority of all convictions by granting equal respect to 
each, the second form of this logic then kicks in to reveal the 

absurdity of this complaint: "if I do concede your right to hold 0 

firmly to your beliefs," Hutchison reasons, "it makes no sense at % 

all for me to deny or compromise that same right in relation to g 

myself ' (235). In other words, whether pluralism is conceived as £ 

the integrity of competing beliefs or as forms of group identity, it § 

"does not imply 'lack of all conviction' either for historically S 

dominant American faiths and their adherents or for the society at § 

large" (235). | 

However, this raises an important question of which & 

Hutchison is not insensible. What does the right to participate g 

mean if the terms of participation have already been defmed in g 

advance by someone eise? This is the predicament that has con- b 

fronted so many members of minority groups in America who J 

have feit excluded by contemporary formulations of the meaning G 

of pluralism and thus been left with the task, as Hutchison points q 

out in a discussion of James Baldwin, of defming its participatory •? 

o 

dimensions for themselves. The other side of the question, which ^ 

Hutchison does not take up, is what pluralism means if some | 

groups elect not to participate at all. Though hardly an unprece- 5* 

dented occurrence in American history, this is the recommendation |- 

of those on the Religious Right whose orthodoxy now compels £ 

them to withdraw from the public sphere altogether, or at least to q 

renounce all forms of it not consistent with, as they understand it, § 

Christian doctrine. es 

g. 
Little wonder, then, that America has Struck so many obser- w 

vers as, in G. K. Chesterton' s phrase, "a nation with the soul of a o 

church" (41). Just as its earliest religious identity was formed "° 

around a theocratic experiment to create a new civil and ecclesias- 

tical society organized according to Biblical Warrants, so its most 

recent religious identity has in no small measure been shaped by a 

pluralist ideal that has nevertheless led in two very different direc- 

tions. If it has provided many believers with the incentive as well 

as the rationale to exploit the burgeoning populär culture around 

them for the purpose of bolstering their faith, it has led others in 

the name of preserving their faith to disown that same culture and 

the public realm altogether as just another Version of Sodom and 

Gomorrah. 2 
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This latter response, extreme as it may sound, leads one to 
speculate that, if the quest for pluralism has been one major factor 
in the history of this nation with the soul of a church, fear and 
loathing of its attractions and corruptions has likely been another. 
Such at least is the possibility that political scientist James A. 
Morone entertains in his wonderfully ambitious and engrossing 
study of "the politics of sin" called Hellfire Nation: The Politics of 
Sin in American History (2003). Given his subject, one might well 
assume that Morone simply intends to revisit yet again 0 

H. L. Mencken's famous complaint about Puritanism's fear that % 

someone, somewhere, might be happy, but this would be very mis- g 

taken. His aim is rather to show that, if American history cannot £ 

be reduced to a tale, as Nathaniel Hawthorne so memorably wrote § 

in "The Maypole of Merry-mount" (1836), of "jollity and gloom S 

contending for an empire" (172), it can be interpreted as the story § 

of an empire created in considerable part out of the conflict g 

between fears of iniquity and struggles for redemption. The poli- & 

tics of sin has thus offered American believers a spiritual alter- 
native that amounts neither to adapting their faith to the public g 
sphere, nor of rejecting the public sphere for the sake of protecting % 
their faith, but rather of using their faith to change that sphere. J 
Stated more precisely, Morone seeks in Hellfire Nation to argue G 
that morality — and not only the morality of judgment and censure sj 
but also of personal and cultural reform and social justice — has •? 
been so thoroughly politicized in America as to turn religion itself ^ 

CD 

into a formidable instrument not only of character-building but | 

also of state-building. The morality in question has inevitably 5* 

shifted from age to age, from crisis to crisis, from anxiety to |- 

anxiety, but the end result, Morone is convinced, has strangely 5= 

remained the same. Whether the threats to virtue have been per- q 

ceived to come from Indians, immigrants, slaves, women, wealth, § 

other countries, fifth columns, or sex, the boundaries they have es 

established between "us" and "them," the upright and the reprob- Z 

ate, the saved and the fallen, the sanctified and the damned, have o 

always been "rewritten as the boundaries between good and evil" 
(3). The boundaries between good and evil have in turn been 
employed to re-map and reconfigure the public and civil order as 
well as the personal. 

This is not, however, the way the story of American history 
is usually told. According to the Standard liberal narrative, the new 
American State was born in reaction to old world tyrannies, not old 
world iniquities, and the way to prevent them from recurring was 
to draw a sharp line between the private sphere and the public. 
Religion plainly needed to be confined to the first of these two 
spheres and the First Amendment was given the task of keeping 
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them separate. In time, Morone continues, this liberal narrative 
had to be revised to accommodate the State' s need to protect fund- 
amental human rights and ensure that people were afforded the 
basic necessities of life, but any transgressions of the line between 
private and public were quickly remedied because the "wall of 
Separation," as Jefferson called it, was still considered inviolate 
(Jefferson 281-82). 

One of the difficulties this narrative soon encountered is that 

the First Amendment, as Morone does not add, has never been 0 

terribly effective either at keeping things out or containing them % 

within. If to some the First Amendment' s "no establishment" g 

clause has encouraged a secularism at variance with America' s £ 

founding religious myths, to others its "free exercise" clause has g 

lent support to religion in a way that conflicts with the consti- S 

tutional tradition of partition. To still others, the First Amendment § 

has produced a religious and social pluralism that they regard as g 

the spiritual essence of the American Way, while yet other & 

Americans have deemed such pluralism a blasphemy against the g" 

religious character of the Constitution itself, whose First g 

Amendment guarantees serve to protect the theological beliefs on % 

which it is founded. J 

These conflicts of Interpretation reflect a further contradiction G 

between what Americans have always said they believed about the q 

relation between church and State and how they have acted. If most •? 

o 

Americans have until recently given their ideological support to the ^ 

CD 

existence of the wall that divides the public sphere from the private | 

sphere, they have in practice been happy confusing them. Thus, while 5* 

courts and State legislatures have spent much time and energy seeking |- 

to prevent any religious group from achieving civil preference, 5= 

American money carries the message of "In God We Trust," the work q 

of the US Congress is supported by a chaplain; American presidents § 

and other officials routinely seek, when they do not claim, divine es 

support for public policies; and Supreme Court Justice William O. Z 

Douglas, echoing the feelings of many of his fellow Citizens, con- o 

cluded that Americans are a religious people who live under a System "° 

of government that presupposes the existence of a Divine Being. 

These discrepancies between Constitutional principles and 
social and political practices are hardly surprising. They result 
from the wide latitude of Interpretation to which the provisions of 
the First Amendment have always been susceptible and point to 
the fact that the place of religion in American life, as students of 
jurisprudence have often remarked, has consistently proved resist- 
ant to legal adjudication. As a result, the relation between the First 
Amendment' s Protections against civil involvement in religious 
affairs have been confounded by religion' s omnivorous reach into 
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the public realm. Americans have always lived in a religiously 
inflected public world where social and political progress, as 
Morone tellingly remarks, have been measured less from crisis to 
reform than from one revival to another (3). 

However, Morone points out that a second problem with this 
liberal narrative is that it quickly found itself in competition with 
two others. The first narrative was a more communal narrative in 
that it imagined that the nation was composed not of a collection 
of individuals, as the liberal narrative held, but of a collectivity of 0 

Citizens. This Community of Citizens might vary from Jefferson's % 

rural units of small landowners to Lincoln' s union held together g 

by the mystic chords of memory, but it has been recurrently under- £ 

stood as the source of American civic virtue and the vessel of § 

American consensus. If this communitarian story has always had S 

its many supporters (and still does), it has also had its critics who § 

have reminded it, as in Hutchison's book, of the issues of g 

inclusion, recognition, and participation that it has glossed. While & 

the melting pot may have broadened, American communitarianism 
has often blurred, occluded, or erased distinctive identities, defer- g 

ring continuously the dream that all might contribute as well as % 

belong. Then, too, slave ships and their like, as William Carlos J 

Williams once said, have always shadowed American Mayflowers G 

(208). | 

Thus the communitarian narrative, like the liberal, has given •? 

o 

way time and again to what Morone calls the moral narrative of ^ 

CD 

origin. This story conceives of America as a redeemer nation | 

whose mission has always been to convert itself, if not the entire 5* 

world, to its own vision of the good, whether that good be defined |- 

as faith, freedom, liberty, equality, democracy, global markets, or 5= 

whatever. In this third narrative, the nascent capitalism of the first q 

and the social utopianism of the second are folded into the cons- § 

truction of a "righteous empire," in Martin E. Marty's phrase, es 

founded on the wages of sin. The main question raised by this new Z 

national narrative is who bears ultimate responsibility for sin itself, o 

and here the Puritan authors of this tale divided rather sharply. 
While some associated the source of sin with the sinner, others 
attributed it to the corruptions of society, and from these two 
interpretations there developed two distinct traditions that from the 
middle of the nineteenth Century, Morone asserts, have controlled 
the politics of sin ever since. While the New Puritanism, as 
Victorian preachers were first to call it, blames the existence of 
evil on particular individuals and groups, the Social Gospel tradi- 
tion lays the responsibility for it at the door of the social order. 
Yet for both political life becomes an endless moral adventure that 
continuously oscillates between reforming "them" and regenerating 
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"us." The evils that menace "us" and infect "them" are various in 
form but surprisingly limited in kind, running the gamut from lazi- 
ness and sloth through addiction and intemperance to aggression 
and violence and on to lust and promiscuity. The problem under- 
lying each of them is a species of self-control, and in a society 
still prudish after all these years, they generally refer back to the 
issue of sex, which becomes ever more complicated as it is linked 
to gender, family, children, marriage, ethnicity, and, of course, 

race. 0 

Yet why, one might ask, does this third narrative of origin % 

possess so much more credibility than the other two? What is it g 

about "moral values" that allows them to trump individualism and £ 

Community? Morone's answer, insofar as he provides one, relates § 

its appeal to the anxiety produced by a society where individual- S 

ism breeds social indifference, competition can become rapacious, § 

and the State does less than it should to protect the security and g 

ensure the wellbeing of its Citizens. However, social explanations & 

alone do not seem to account, as Morone would argue, for the g" 

Manichaean mindset that, for example, has allowed the US to g 

incarcerate more than two million, mostly non-white Americans 's 

and to place an additional four million under the control of the J 

prison System. If we are ever to fathom the logic behind the trepi- G 

dations on which such practices are based — trepidations that give q 

way so easily to the rituals of scapegoating, where the seif or •? 

o 

group is cleansed by projecting onto others, who are then demo- ^ 

CD 

nized, marginalized, or exterminated, those elements it most § 

dreads or despises within itself — we must at least wonder if there 5* 

is not some deeper grammar of motives at work not only driving |- 

the paranoid style of our politics but also defining the oppositional 5= 

character of our morality. q 

Morone does not take up this line of argument, but he has § 

some important things to say about how the Manicheanism of this es 

politics transforms the State itself. Though each revival is different, Z 

all seem to fall into the same general pattern. The first phase o 

begins when people become convinced that they face a form of sin "° 

in others or themselves that needs to be identified or purged or 
reformed. The second phase commences when efforts to purify the 
sinner and expunge the sin prove unsuccessful, and then the new 
Puritans or social gospellers, if they are to save the nation and not 
just the seif, shift the attack to the underlying causes of pollution. 
Here various candidates have presented themselves, including 
witches, Native Americans, slaves, slaveholding, abolition, 
women's suffrage, drink, foreigners, poverty, Catholics, trusts, 
Communism, drugs, segregation, terror, and gay marriage. The 
third phase finally appears when the moral reforms put in place to 
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address these abominations begin to revise governmental policies 
and eventually leave enduring legacies. Laws are rewritten, the 
Constitution amended, political culture refashioned, and public 
agencies created, all on behalf of permanently altering the struc- 
ture of society. This may not be why moral reform movements get 
started but it is ideally where they are supposed to lead. Even 
when they are not the only factors at work in producing change, 
they wind up rearranging the political landscape in profound ways 
and transforming the attitudes of the public. 0 

Had this phenomenon been better understood during and % 

after the recent presidential election, there might not have been g 

quite as much surprise and dismay that moral values played the £ 

role they did. Morone's point, however, is that this cuts both ways. § 

Just as moral politics can serve regressive ends, so too can they S 

serve the reverse. Indeed, one of the great merits of this book is § 

that it does not discount the positive results that have been g 

achieved by America' s hellfire politics. If the latter part of the & 

nineteenth Century and the early part of the twentieth witnessed 
the success of the Victorian purity laws and a host of other reac- g 

tionary measures, the next half Century from 1932, with the begin- % 

ning of the New Deal, to 1973, when Roe vs Wade was passed, J 

witnessed just the opposite. During this period the vision of the G 

Social Gospel held sway, and many of the barriers erected during sj 

the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries to keep "others" •? 

in their place — Prohibition, Jim Crow laws, purity codes, voting ^ 

CD 

rights regulations, immigration restrictions, abortion laws — were to | 

disappear. Then, at the end of the 1960s with the emergence of 5* 

Richard Nixon' s Silent Majority, a new wave of Victorian recti- |- 

tude arose which challenged this legacy and is still in the process 5= 

of sweeping away many of its reforms. The redeemer nation has q 

been resurrected with a vengeance and now, particularly but by no § 

means only in response to the threat of international terror, has es 

become more righteous and imperialistic than ever. Piety has Z 

implanted itself in the White House and much of the nation is o 

back to acting like a church. "° 

It is well worth remembering, however, that the modern 
faith-based presidency is not the invention of George W. Bush, or 
even Ronald Reagan or Jimmy Carter, but rather of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, who famously declared that "our government makes 
no sense unless it is founded on a deeply held religious faith — and 
I don't care what it is" (qtd in Morone 495). No one exploited this 
conviction better than William Jefferson Clinton, but George 
W. Bush has now added to this tradition the conviction that the 
world as well as the oval office should now be faith-based. The 
meaning of this conviction was clarified for the New York Times 's 
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Ron Suskind when one of President Bush's senior advisors 
informed him that politics is no longer obliged to be answerable to 
reality but only to faith. As the advisor went on to explain, there is 
"the reality-based Community" which assumes that "solutions 
emerge" from the "judicious study of discernible reality" and then 
there is a faith-based Community which has all the power. To 
amplify the point, the advisor stated with some condescension that 
accounting for and seeking to be accountable to the real "is not 

the way the world really works any more .... We're an empire 0 

now, and when we act, we create our own reality. And while % 

you're studying reality — judiciously, as you will — we'll act again, g 

creating other new realties, which you can study too .... We're £ 

history' s actors [in the faith-based Community] . . . and you, all of § 

you [in the reality-based Community], will be left to study what S 

wedo" (Suskind 51). | 

As a self-confessed born-again Christian, Bush Stands in a % 

pretty direct line with the American Puritan past, but there has w 

been slippage over the years and it is significant. The Puritans, as g" 

is well known, were under no illusions about the particular require- g 

ments placed on them by Holy Scripture. Their faith was specific % 

and detailed both as to its content and its obligations. They never J 

confused their own utterances with the Divine Word and regarded G 

certitude in matters of faith as the very worst of sins. Not so, q 

apparently, in this new religious dispensation, where the •? 

o 

President' s belief s contain such wide appeal precisely because of ^ 

CD 

their vagueness and generality and his words must be given | 

special attention because, as the President informed an audience of 5* 

the Amish before the election, he believes that God speaks through |- 

him. David Frum, a former Bush speechwriter, elaborates such £ 

claims by suggesting that the best index to what President Bush q 

believes can be found in what he says about a personal God who § 

answers prayers by offering people judgment and wisdom without es 

telling them explicitly what to do. This is a God who can not only Z 

improve one's life but save one, "not just in the theological sense o 

but in this world," and that evidently is all the belief you need to "° 

set about creating your own reality (qtd in Cooperman 7). 

In all of this, President Bush' s relation to Jesus is somewhat 
curious for an evangelical. Jesus is less present to him, or at any 
rate less publicly identified by him, than God, and to the degree 
that his faith is Christocentric at all, the Jesus he invokes in his 
speeches is less recognizable as personal savior or spiritual inti- 
mate than as model or, in the title of James Prothero's provocative 
and lively American Jesus: How the Son of God Became a 
National Icon (2003), "national icon." Prothero is referring to the 
way the figure of Jesus has been transformed outside the churches 
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as well as within into an idealized image of all those who have 
claimed him as their own, becoming, according to Prothero's 
chapter titles, everything from "Enlightened Sage," "Sweet 
Savior," "Manly Redeemer," and "Superstar" to "Mormon Eider 
Brother," "Black Moses, "Rabbi," and "Oriental Christ." Nor is 
this cultural process of religious metamorphosis anything new for 
the figure of Jesus. It was Jefferson, after all, who most notoriously 
refashioned a representation of Jesus to suit his own tastes, when 
he culled from the New Testament only those passages that he 0 

found compatible with his own Enlightenment ideas, and this is % 

not much different from the way many of his disciples have now g 

converted Jesus into a kind of national folk hero supported by the £ 

enormous material culture created in his name. § 

Whether Bush is any more immune to this process of rema- S 

king the divine in our own image than the rest of us, he clearly § 

does not share the penchant among many of America' s religiously g 

reborn to conceive of Jesus either as a friend or, as many auto- & 

mobile bumper stickers across the nation imply, a kind of pal or 
chum. George Carlin as the Archbishop in the Kevin Smith film g 

Dogma (1999) gently mocks this habit by deciding that the image % 

of the crucified Christ has proved too difficult for many Christians J 

to deal with, and so he charitably Substitutes in its place the less G 

forbidding image of Jesus as the "buddy Christ." Satire aside, sj 

what is so remarkable about this recurrent, public familiarization •? 

o 

of the Second Person of the Trinity in this more user-friendly form ^ 

CD 

is to realize, as with Bush's God, just how few real demands he | 

seems to make. Jesus is known not for the exactions he imposes or 5* 

the sacrifices he demands so much as for the availability he offers. |- 

There is little judgment, need for forgiveness, repentance, or seif- 5= 

examination in much of this exploitation of Jesus in American q 

populär culture, just access. § 

Just think of how different this all is from the Protestant poli- es 

S* 
tical and religious realism found in the neo-orthodox writings of w 

Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. In contrast to Bush and those o 

who speak for him, their faith assumed that human beings are 

essentially sinful rather than good, that the only hope of human 

redemption lies in the sacrificial love of God which is utterly 

unmerited, that this love is pre-eminently revealed in reality and 

not the mythography of the Crucifixion/Resurrection, and that this 

redemption will only be completed beyond history rather than 

within it. While this did not deter either of them from turning their 

attention to the world around them — Niebuhr' s great themes were 

neither, for the most part, inherited doctrines like Creation, 

Atonement, and Eschatology, nor spiritual technologies of divine 

assistance and personal salvation, but practical concerns such as 
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the problematics of freedom and finitude, the immorality of 
society, the dangers of national pride, the necessity for an inter- 
national balance of power, and the dialectical relations between 
love and justice — they were not interested in remaking reality as 
vindication of their faith but in using their faith to address the 
great burdens and inequities of reality. They believed that the only 
way this could be done was by refusing to conflate the words of 
human beings with the truths of scripture. Paul Tillich went so far 

in his famous book The Courage to Be (1952) to posit in good 0 

Lutheran fashion the ethical and theological necessity of faith in % 

"the God beyond God," a deity who, in contrast to the God of g 

classical theism or of the contemporary White House, is not to be £ 

confused with any of the structures of being or power, human or § 

otherwise, except as their unconditional and unassimilable depth S 

and ground. § 

Such observations leave one sometimes wondering if there is g 

not something incommensurable about the various faiths that & 

people claim for their own as Christian. Either some of the g 

believers have got it wrong, or the historian of American religion g 

William Clebsch was right all along when he posited the existence % 

of multiple Christianities. Either way, what is meant by access J 

may be more intelligible by analogy not with politics, but with G 

certain features of, as some call it, the Post-Information Age, q 

where the future that beckons, thanks to distributed Computing, •? 

embedded processors, and a myriad of iPods, Blackberries, and ^ 

CD 

other inventions, is Information on demand, getting personal by | 

reducing the audience to one, becoming asynchronic by communi- 5* 

cating in convenient time, and possessing zero tolerance for delay. |- 

While such beliefs are, by seventeenth-century Standards, 5= 

innocuous (if not heretical) enough to constitute a real theological q 

problem, their chief difficulty in the twenty-first Century is § 

that they provide shelter, intentionally or not, for a great many es 

more specific creedal affirmations, from the identification of Z 

Jesus as iberator among African-American evangelicals who vote o 

Democratic, forgive their oppressors, eschew violence, and possess "° 

conservative social values to the views of extremists who, like 
Randall Terry, founder of the anti-abortion group Operation 
Rescue, feels "called by God to conquer this country" and urges 
his followers "to let a wave of hatred wash over you" because 
"those who love God must hate sin" (qtd in Morone 454). 

Though Terry and his like are clearly the exception rather 
than the rule, the Christian Right has for the present Consolidated 
its control over the American moral debate and displays less toler- 
ance for deviance the more certain it becomes of the infallibility 
of its own cause. Its energies first awakened during the Carter 
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years of the late 1970s, then gathered strength and sophistication 
through the two Reagan presidencies in the 1980s, eventually Con- 
solidated during the midterm elections in 1994, and finally swept 
the whole field before them during Bush's first and second terms. 
Christian conservatives and their many fellow travelers, from 
Pentecostals and Seventh-day Adventists to Mormons, have put 
Liberalism and its Social Gospel tradition in retreat, and the cost 
to moral politics of the sort that, for example, once characterized 
the Civil Rights Movement has been deeply debilitating. Whether 0 

this retreat can be reversed and liberalism again regain its balance % 

and reassume its place in a genuine debate about which values g 

should dehne American politics will depend on its ability, among 2. 

other things, to recover its own ethical story, but this will also g 

require it to come to terms with the religious roots of its own S 

progressivism. § 

Here is where Stout's Democracy and Tradition is so salient. g 

Stout is convinced that participatory pluralism of the sort & 

Hutchison favors will not work unless it is responsive to the con- 
cerns of authoritarian traditionalists who see modern secularism as g 

inimical to Christian perspectives and morals and to those of q 

secular liberals who view religion as hostile to the need to base J 

political discourse on assumptions that no reasonable person can G 

reject. Stout is interested in delineating a third position situated sj 

between these two that depends on recovering certain recently •? 

overlooked elements within the tradition of American democratic ^ 

thinking. Grounded in the writings of Emerson, Whitman, and | 

Dewey, these elements center around the discursive practice of 5* 

holding ourselves accountable to each other for the reasons we |- 

give for our convictions, the choices we make with our lives, and 5= 

the kinds of people we are or seek to become. q 

This democratic tradition of moral reasoning is based not on § 

assent to certain political propositions, nor on allegiance to a trans- es 

cendent source of authority, but rather on the responsibilities that Z 

fellow Citizens bear each other. It thus serves as an alternative o 

both to the kind of secular liberalism that sees all reasons as poten- 
tial rationalizations and to the orthodox traditionalism which holds 
that a common life based on anything but Christian, Jewish, 
Muslim, or some other principles is theologically and ethically 
empty. Over and against the anti-democratic traditionalists who 
want to place a sacred canopy over what Father Richard John 
Neuhaus calls "the naked public sphere" (qtd in Stout 11) and lib- 
erals like John Rawls and, particularly, Richard Rorty who view 
faith as, in different ways, a way of ending political discussions, 
Stout defines himself as a philosophical pragmatist seeking to give 
the pluralism already instituted in American life new force and 
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authority. His procedure is to show how democracy properly 
understood is not hostile to religion itself but merely to the preju- 
dice that one's views are beyond explanation or criticism. 

To those who follow the Rawlsian line that religion should 
be kept out of public debate because political behavior must be 
governed by assumptions from which all Citizens can reason in 
common, Stout asserts that we live in a world with conflicting 
notions of the good where people must be left free to defend their 

own views in whatever terms, religious or secular, that make sense 0 

to them. To those, on the other hand, who follow the anti-secular % 

line that political behavior not founded on religious belief is a g 

form of wickedness, Stout argues that this kind of democratic £ 

reasoning does not rule out the justification of positions on reli- g 

gious grounds. It merely presupposes that, just as no Single theo- S 

logical perspective can be mandated for all participants in a § 

democracy, so all participants in a democracy have a right to g 

adopt any intellectual position so long as they do not treat it as & 

wholly privileged and do not use it to inhibit exchange with 0" 

others. On the pragmatic grounds Stout defends, which "attempt to g 

bring the notions of democratic deliberation and [religious] 2 

tradition together in a Single philosophical vision" (Stout 13), the J 

moral task is not to decide which assumptions are permissible or G 

leeitimate but to make them in some sense answerable to one £f 

another. •? 

o 

Such practices as these may not produce the kind of consen- ^ 

CD 

sus that communitarians look for any more than they can enforce | 

the acceptance of certain Standards of reasonableness, but Stout is 5* 

convinced that no Single hierarchy of commitments can hold the |- 

US together. What unites its Citizens is neither a Single creed on 5= 

which all can agree, nor a normative model for thinking that all q 

can practice, but rather an ethical Obligation that all should honor. § 

Democracy is not created by an independent conception of justice es 

or a uniform conception of faith but rather by what people in fact Z 

do to make it work. In this pragmatist conception, what matters is o 

not what people accept as true so much as how they act in consti- "° 

tuting themselves as a political Community. You can teil that 
Americans are committed to democratic norms "because of how 
we behave. . . . If we were not committed to continuing a discus- 
sion that perfects and honors our democratic norms, we would 
happily accept more restrictive and exclusionary ways of conduct- 
ing political deliberation" (Stout 2-3). 

Stout arrives at such conclusions only after an arduous exam- 
ination of the many objections that might be raised against them. 
Though he tends to rely on a comparatively limited set of interlo- 
cutors (it sometimes sounds as though he is only talking with his 
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friends and a few other highly visible philosophers and theolo- 

gians), his analyses are sophisticated, subtle, and illuminating. He 

often anticipates intellectual problems almost before they arise and 

thus performs the kind of democratic dialogics that he is attempting 

to dehne and enable in an era made still more problematic by 

terror. Still, one wonders at times how Stout can assume so conh- 

dently, almost blithely, that democratic practices of political debate 

and ethical deliberation will protect us in a moment such as our 

own when they are almost everywhere under siege or in a State of 0 

collapse. When a majority of the members of the US Congress use % 

power too often as a lever to gain advantage over the other side, g 

security issues since 9/11 have consistently trumped rights issues, £ 

and the general populace, under the influence of the media, have § 

difficulty focusing on anything but sound-bytes and the next spec- S 

tacle, what hope is there that this kind of pragmatic, democratic tra- § 

ditionalism can prevail? g 

Stout knows as well as anyone that we can no more trust & 

someone eise's rulers to respect such moral and discursive virtues 
than we can our own, but his conhdence in the strength of such 
virtues, especially when now they must be used to negotiate our % 

relations not only with strangers and but also with enemies, rings J 

hollow. How do you hold — and what does it mean to hold — G 

militant, suicidal jihadists accountable when the US government sj 

itself refuses to discuss with anyone its new legal authority, •? 

secretly obtained from the President, to undertake wars abroad 2 

without public knowledge or Congressional oversight and to | 

employ any of the tactics of terrorism itself, including torture and 5* 

massive violence against civilian populations, for the sake of com- |- 

bating terror? 5= 

Stout possesses an almost unbounded faith in democracy as q 

America' s defining, if also presently embattled, tradition, and he § 

reinforces this faith with the assistance of imagery borrowed from es 

Walt Whitman and Meridel Le Sueur. In response to a concern Z 

expressed at a recent Conference that the stream of democracy o 

might actually run dry, that Americans could lose the virtues 
necessary to make democracy work, Stout reiterates his own faith 
that the stream remains in us and of us so long as we do not 
forsake its requirement to take each other' s arguments seriously. 
Yet does the image of democracy as a stream to whose currents 
we should yield actually portray or serve the Situation in which we 
find ourselves, when in this dark time the compromising and Sub- 
version of democratic values right and left seems to call rather for 
some forms of Opposition? 

Stout' s imagery at the end of his book calls to mind a differ- 
ent form of river symbolism suggested by Robert Frost' s 
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"West-Running Brook" (1929). Here the stream is identified with 

life carrying itself away towards death and extinction, save for a 

white wave thrown up by obstacles in the stream that allows the 

wave, at least momentarily, to run counter to the stream, producing 

a kind of backward motion towards its source, the tribute, Frost 

thinks, of the current to its source. It is this backward motion 

against the stream running counter to it that Frost finds "most us," 

his equivalent of the democratic and pragmatic effort to interrupt 

the anarchic, often self-serving flow of opinions in the public 0 

sphere and attempt to render them accountable to one another. % 

However, this is to picture democracy not as a form of acquies- g 

cence or surrender but rather, as Stout seems to maintain, of resist- £ 

ance and struggle. g 

In Something for Nothing: Luck in America (2003), Jackson jT 

Lears explores a rather different way of thinking about the moral S 

and spiritual legacy of American pragmatism and thus of its avail- g 

ability for democratic reflection on the relation between religious w 

traditionalism and secular pluralism. Describing his book as a g 

study of "luck in America," Lears has produced what in effect is g 

an altogether original and stunning new intellectual and cultural % 

history of contending American faiths. The first of those faiths J 

derives from the Protestant Reformation and owes its allegiance to G 

the Calvinist God of Providence who lent his support to the initial q 

creation of a religious culture of control and self-discipline that •? 

has now merged with, or at least sanctioned, the later evolution of 2 

a more secularized culture of management and progress. The | 

second of those faiths owes its origins to the rather different god 5* 

or gods of risk, chance and fortune, and the practices of divining, |- 

conjuring, and hazarding by which they are solicited, and it 5= 

assumes by contrast that worldly success, like spiritual fulfillment, q 

depends as much or more on fortuitous accidents as it does on § 

divine election. Just as the tradition of the entrepreneur borrows es 

from both these veins of religious practice, so these two traditions Z 

have always been intertwined in America from the earliest Puritan o 

period on — what was conversion, after all, if not in some sense a "° 

wager? — but they have generated two very different character 
types and two predictably apposite cultures. If the ideal type of the 
first is the self-made man who lives by discipline, hard work, and 
the postponement of gratification, that of the second celebrates the 
confidence man who places his trust in happenstance, serendipity, 
and inexplicable good fortune. 

While there is no doubt that the self-made man has prevailed 
over the confidence man in America' s public morality, the cultural 
link between them is secured on two different levels. On the first, 
the two are doubles since the ideal of the self-made man was 
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largely created to offset the social chaos threatened by the confi- 
dence man. On the second, they both rely on the Operations of 
something they call grace, which reminds the gambler no less than 
the communicant that salvation, as everyone from Jonathan 
Edwards to Paul Tillich has said, is a gift from God and the dream 
of mastery and domination in life ultimately illusory and also 
iniquitous. For the pious no less than the gamesmen, then, grace is 
a gift that confounds the cultures of control just as much as those 
of coincidence by opening the seif to possibilities undreamt of in 0 

ordinary experience. Likening its Operations to the work of beauty, % 

where the unevenness of the world's surfaces sometimes, for no g 

ostensible reason, cracks or splits and we are then pulled through £ 

these fissures, as Elaine Scarry has written, "into some vaster § 

space" (qtd in Lears 331), Lears defines grace as "what happens S 

when openness to chance yields a deeper awareness of the cosmos § 

or one's place in it — when luck leads to spiritual insight" g 

(Lears 7). & 

Lears recognizes füll well that such mysteries are a tough seil 
in a world that is now prepared, like all other commercial proper- g 

ties, to discount the divine. While he does not deny that gambling % 

has ruined far more lives than it has enhanced, he believes that its J 

deepest appeal is no less admirable than that offered by more G 

traditional faiths. The gambler, after all, seeks that moment where sj 

money no longer matters, where prudentiality, utilitarianism, •? 

o 

instrumentalism, and, above all, self-regard fall away in a hope, ^ 

CD 

however groundless but still sustaining, that for once the coordi- | 

nates of life will be in perfect alliance, that dreams of felicity can 5* 

be matched by life's realization of them. |- 

Lears finds support for this argument in Johan Huizinga's 5= 

masterful Homo Ludens (1938), which shows how the modern q 

Obsession with systematic work has never been able to obliterate § 

entirely the spirit of serious play that inhabits such endeavors as es 

religion, law, philosophy, war, medicine, and business. However, Z 

Lears is even more compelling when he discusses the same spirit o 

of receptivity to accident, unpredictability, spontaneity, Improvisa- 
tion, and transformation in the work of some of America' s greatest 
modern artists, from Ralph Ellison, Joseph Cornell, Alan 
Ginsburg, and Louise Nevelson to Robert Motherwell, John Cage, 
and Frank Gehry. 

In Lear's estimation, it was the pragmatist William James 
who became America' s "greatest philosopher of chance" and 
therefore presented the Protestant culture of control and its succes- 
sors with their greatest competition (Lears 220). Arguing that 
experience is much too vital, irregulär, incorrigible, and decenter- 
ing to fit within most of our conventional categories of reflection 
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and theological templates, James held that life involves risks, that 
thought is like taking a chance, that feeling contains a large 
dement of the uncertain. Experience, said James, is fluid and 
unfinished, rationality no more than a sentiment, reality a thing 
defined as much by the affective as by the material relations 
among its component elements. Pleasure, like aesthetics, James 
went on to argue, is not an incidental embellishment of life 
but among its very constituents, part of the rest, as Wallace 

Stevens might have said, and not about it. Therefore the trick intel- 0 

lectually was not to confuse the stopping places of reflection, % 

sometimes called ideas, with the movements between and among g 

and beyond them. Life is in the transitions, James contended, and £ 

all our conclusions merely provisional and in need of correction. § 

In life's unfinished trajectory, we learn where we are and what we S 

should be about only by betting that the consequences of our and S 

others' actions can in some sense be measured, can to some g 

degree be assessed, chiefly by, as in a democracy, imaginatively & 

putting ourselves in the place of those who might be most affected g" 

by them. g 

Stout would rightly say that such consequentialism requires % 

considerable refining and needs to be applied most specifically to J 

the practices by which we do, or do not, attend to one another. G 

Lears would not dispute this but would add that there is a good q 

deal more guessing, conjecture, speculation, supposition, and •? 

o 

downright art in figuring out who the other actually is and how ^ 

CD 

she or he might be taken seriously. Taking others with the kind of | 

seriousness Stout associates with democracy involves for Lears 5* 

more than holding one another responsible to each other' s argu- |- 

ments. It depends as well, Lears says following Emmanuel 5= 

Levinas, on gratuitous acts of generosity where we put aside the q 

requirement that others attend to us and simply confront their § 

claims, particularly those of the powerless, for what, insofar as we es 

can comprehend them at all, they are. This is more than the exer- Z 

eise of responsibility; it is a game, as Lears calls it, in which, as o 

Levinas says, "someone plays without winning. . . . Something that "° 

one does gratuitously, that is grace" (qtd in Lears 331-32). It is 
itself an act of grace, "not unlike those tears in the curtain of the 
everyday where the light of less imperfect possibilities shine 
through" (Lears 332). For Lears as well as for Levinas, this is the 
essence of morality, and its graciousness confounds the dreams of 
mastery, domination, and manipulation implicit in our eultures of 
control in the same way that it enables democracy to mean more 
than being responsible to each other' s positions. While it may lack 
an elaborate theology, it does not want for a religious basis, which 
is found in the yearning for a sense of completion, in effect, of 
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consummation, that can neither be bought nor earned but merely 
hazarded with the coin of one's own life. 

With their pragmatic deference to experiment, risk, and 
pluralism, Lears and Stout, like Wolfe, Hutchison, and Morone, 
would all find themselves at odds with a thinker like Samuel P. 
Huntington who believes that the US has become a cohesive 
society chiefly because of agreement on the ranking of its 
values. Huntington, who is best known for The Clash of 
Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order (1996), a book 0 

that followed up the implications of a phrase used in the closing % 

section of Bernard Lewis' s famous Atlantic essay of 1990 on g 

"The Roots of Muslim Rage," is not a historian of religion at £ 

all but rather a political scientist, and yet he has now written a § 

subsequent book that may, in the short run at least, prove more S 

influential on views of American religion than any other dis- § 

cussed in this essay. g 

In his earlier book, Huntington claimed the most important & 

source of global violence is to be found in civilizational conflicts 
which have their roots in the incompatibility of religious world g 

views. Who Are We?: The Challenges to America' 's National 2 

Identity (2004) transfers this implicitly Manichean perspective to J 

the study of America' s national identity and argues that the chief G 

threat to its integrity now comes primarily not from Muslims sj 

bringing their militancy to the American mainland but from •? 

Hispanics bringing their alien way of life and thought to ^ 

CD 

America' s Anglo-Protestant culture. § 

Anglo-Protestant culture, according to Huntington, is based ? 

on a series of core values that America' s earliest founding settlers |- 

carried with them to the New World and eventually used in the 5= 

eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to establish what Gunnar q 

Myrdal was the first to call the American Creed "with its prin- § 

ciples of liberty, equality, individualism, representative govern- es 

ment, and private property" (Huntington 41). Central to those Z 

values was the Christian religion, Protestant morality and work o 

ethic, the English language, and a series of British traditions "of 
law, justice, and the limits of government power" (40) along with 
a European legacy of art and thought. Deriving specifically from 
England' s early modern "Tudor Constitution," which has sub- 
sequently undergone considerable modification in the United 
Kingdom, the religio-cultural and political components embodied 
in the American Creed has furnished the US with a coherent and 
stable national identity for more than two centuries. Now that 
identity, and the religiously informed substructure on which it 
depends, is imperiled. The dangers come from several directions. 
While the main danger originates from south of the border, it has 
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been augmented first by the arrival of deconstruction from the 
Continent and now of jihad from the Middle East. 

One can obtain some sense of the cast of Huntington' s argu- 
ment from what he says about deconstruction. Constantly blurring 
the lines between its function as an intellectual strategy and 
method and its effects now as a cultural, even a period, style, 
Huntington Claims that deconstruction is chiefly responsible for 
legitimating the multicultural move to redefine America as many 

people created out of one rather than as one people created out of 0 

many. Insisting that America was originally composed of many % 

races, ethnicities, and sub-national cultures that eventually became g 

one people sharing a common creed, he believes that the recent £ 

deconstruction of America, not the arrival of deconstruction in § 

America, has licensed the development of a host of minority iden- S 

tities which have eroded the idea of American citizenship itself. § 

By the same logic, he believes that all forms of cosmopolitanism g 

risk "merging America," in the language of one of his chapter & 

tities, "with the world." Denationalized elites in business, the g 

media, and the academy are referred to in this book as "dead g 

souls" (264); diasporan identities are viewed as inescapably weak- % 

ening the national sense of seif; and the blurring and fading of J 

race produced by intermarriage constitutes a genuine threat to, as G 

he terms it, the ethnicity of white Americans. No doubt many q 

white Americans share this last prejudice, but what can these alle- •? 

gations mean in a book that also makes a point of noting that 75% ^ 

CD 

of American blacks have white ancestors, 22% of whites are in § 

fact non-white, and marrying out now ranges from 12% for black ? 

Americans to as high as 51-55% for Asian Americans, at least |- 

between the ages of 25 and 34? Huntington' s blizzard of statistics 5= 

provides impressive evidence of the increasing diversification of q 

the American population, much greater in fact than most Citizens § 

are prepared to acknowledge, while he maintains, often with no es 

substantiation, that this blurring of race and ethnicity is eroding Z 

the sense of American nationhood. o 

What Huntington is most fearful of, however, is not the inter- "° 

mixing of peoples in America, much as this may dilute the sense 
of whiteness, so much as their bifurcation, and here Latino resist- 
ance to assimilation represents what he clearly perceives as the 
gravest internal peril to American identity. Even if by itself the 
American Creed does not constitute the nation, the nation has been 
placed in jeopardy by policies and practices that support the infu- 
sion of Hispanics. This internal danger is now compounded by the 
external threat posed by a resurgent, hostile Islam, and this leaves 
Christian America with only three options: cosmopolitanism, 
imperialism, and nationalism. In the first, America is reshaped by 
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the world, despite the fact that it possesses streng cosmopolitan 
traditions of its own, as Huntington seems to forget, deriving from 
those same Enlightenment beliefs and ideals that he assumes to be 
essential cornerstones of the American Creed. In the second, the 
world is supposedly reshaped by America even though, as 
Huntington acknowledges, it contains other powers and 
superpowers whose Cooperation America requires to fulfill its 
global ambitions. This leaves Huntington with the third Option as 
the only viable alternative. America needs to play its nationalist 0 

card because, in his view, this is the only Option that avoids being % 

swallowed up either by the universalism implicit in cosmopolitan- g 

ism or by the illusory sense of strength implicit in any unilateral £ 

imperialism and, at the same time, accounts for America' s excep- g 

tionalism in terms of its historic religiosity. S 

There are numerous problems with Huntington' s book, begin- § 

ning with the selective way he manages to use the work of other g 

scholars, both past and present, to make it look like they are in vir- & 

tually unanimous agreement with him about the primacy and uni- 
formity of American religiousness. While Huntington g 

acknowledges that American Protestantism is, or at least was, a 2 

dissenting tradition, he treats it almost exclusively as an instrument J 

of moral and theological consensus. He never acknowledges that G 

elements of the American Creed have often been in conflict with sj 

Vi 

one another and he ignores the evidence that it has only been •? 

imperfectly realized at selective times and places in American ^ 

CD 

history. He frequently associates multiculturalism only with elites, | 

as though minority populations could not, and have not, often at 5* 

great cost, spoken for themselves and been emphatic that what |- 

they wanted as US Citizens was mainly the right, wholly consistent 5= 

with democratic principles, to participate with others in determin- q 

ing the American future. Huntington' s belief that white ethnicity, § 

which he wants to preserve, is somehow more American than es 

other kinds sounds for all the world like nativism redivivus — Alan Z 

Wolfe has in fact charged him with this 5 — and the extraordinary o 

defense of Huntington mounted in a letter to Foreign Policy and 
signed by a number of centrist and conservative policy intellec- 
tuals, from Fouad Ajami to Zbigniew Brezezinski, looks like a 
case of protesting, or rather protecting, too much. Still more trou- 
bling, Huntington frequently gives a spin to the Statistical Infor- 
mation he has gathered, which leads to the Stereotyping of 40 
million Americans of Hispanic descent who clearly do not all 
think, much less believe, alike but are, in various ways, seeking to 
join what can only be called the American mainstream. 

Among all the other difnculties posed by Huntington' s book, 
perhaps the most ironic is his shaky grasp of American religious 
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history. Anglo-Protestant culture in the US, even during the years 
of its formation and heyday between 1730 and 1860, was, as Mark 
Noll demonstrates in his magisterial and nearly exhaustive 
America' 's God: From Jonathan Edwards to Abraham Lincoln 
(2002), by no means as unified or coherent as Huntington makes it 
out to be. Moreover, during the Civil War it was dealt a heavy 
blow from which it never entirely recovered. Composed of an 
uneasy but productive synthesis of Protestant Christianity, republi- 

can political ideology, and common sense moralism that was 0 

greatly facilitated by the expansion of market economics from the % 

Revolution to the War between the States, this composite culture g 

not only influenced the Americanization of Christian, and essen- £ 

tially Protestant, theology, which is one of Noll's subjects, but § 

also promoted and, more significantly, shaped the rapid S 

Christianization of the US, which is his other. "Through the time § 

of the Civil War, that synthesis defined the boundaries for a vast g 

quantity of American thought, while also providing an ethical & 

framework, a moral compass, and a vocabulary of suasion for 0" 

much of the nation's public life" (Noll 9). g 

Even as this synthesis helped form a sense of American g 

nationhood during its most crucial phase of development, it was J 

eventually to founder over disputes between the North and South G 

about the scriptural basis of slavery. Christians on both sides of the q 

Mason-Dixon line used the Bible to justify their positions, but this •? 

only created a crisis that shattered the synthesis of religion, moral- ^ 
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ity, and rationality to which they both appealed. Only in Lincoln' s | 

Second Inaugural Address was this shattered synthesis temporarily 5* 

restored, but there in a form which neither side could use to defend |- 

their own positions. Combining Calvinist, Enlightenment, and 5= 

Republican insights, Lincoln warned a divided and embittered q 

nation against the danger of claiming divine favor or sanction for § 

either side. Lincoln reminded all who believed that they were es 

acting in accordance with God's will that the Almighty has his Z 

own purposes which are beyond human comprehension. While it o 

was natural for partisans on both sides to read God's hand in their "° 

own cause and to invoke God's aid against their enemies, scripture, 
moral humility, and common sense all conveyed the truth that 
events are finally disposed by God alone and no one can read their 
true intent. Though Lincoln' s theological contemporaries would 
continue to believe that the War not only confirmed the chosenness 
of the American people but God's blessing on their own side, 
Lincoln retained a firmer hold on the central Protestant principle of 
God's sovereignty by cautioning all against the presumption to 
know the mind of the Almighty, much less to speak for it, as 
President Bush, along with many of his supporters, thinks he can. 
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As Noll brings out, the emergence of this intellectual syn- 
thesis of Protestant evangelicalism, republican ideology, and 
common sense, first initiated by Edwards and later brought to a 
kind of completion and fulfillment by Lincoln, was largely unfore- 
seen in colonial American history before the Revolution and had 
no parallel before or after in the Atlantic world. As profoundly as 
this synthesis eventually became woven into the fabric of national 
life, it differed significantly from Protestant developments both in 
the British Isles and on the Continent. The construction of this 0 

synthesis thus did not amount to a simple transfer of Tudor culture % 

to the American Strand but rather involved a complex adaptation g 

and extension of elements from Reformation Christianity, early £ 

modern traditions of civic humanism, and the European and § 

English Enlightenments to American conditions. What was S 

without precedent, then, was how the spheres of religious and § 

secular discourse were connected over time during this period and g 

the way their connections reshaped the central doctrines of the & 

Christian faith even as they helped fashion the sense and limits of 
American nationhood. g 

Unfortunately, no brief summary of America' s God can do q 

justice to the ränge, depth, and richness of its argument. Its J 

purpose is to historicize the development of American theology by G 

relating religious beliefs to their social settings. Its vast canvas sj 

encompasses more traditional theologians like Jonathan Edwards, •? 

Charles Chauncey, Samuel Hopkins, Nathaniel W. Taylor, William ^ 
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Ellery Channing, Charles Grandison Finney, and Charles Hodge as | 

well as less theological but no less important religious thinkers 5* 

such as Thomas Jefferson, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Lincoln |- 

himself. Though some readers may take exception to what Noll 5= 

defines as the evangelical core of this early American q 

Protestantism, which included a reliance on scripture, emphasis on § 

personal regeneration, personal and social activism, and a belief es 

in the centrality of Christ' s redeeming work, his treatment of Z 

its development after "the final collapse of the Puritan canopy" o 

(Noll 31) is everywhere balanced and magnificently detailed. 
Other readers may wonder if the extensive rehearsals of denomina- 
tional growth and the Americanization of Methodism as well as of 
Calvinism are as crucial to a cultural understanding of this pro- 
ductive synthesis as those which deal with the Bible and American 
slavery or with republicanism and religion, but they would be mis- 
taken. Noll's reach takes in the social and cultural reformation of 
American religion along with the religious formation of American 
moral and political culture, and there is, so far as I am aware, no 
work on the intellectual heritage of religion in antebellum 
America that matches it. 
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There are others, of course, like Mark G. Vasquez's very 
able Authority and Reform: Religious and Educational Discourses 
in Nineteenth-Century New England Literature (2003), which seek 
to take up some of its themes in later eras. Vasquez's focus is 
limited to religious and educational reform but displays a similar 
sensitivity to the social setting in which theological, philosophical, 
and, in his case, literary controversies expressed themselves. The 
chief protagonists of his narrative are the Unitarian and 

Transcendentalist tradition normally associated with William 0 

Ellery Channing, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Arnos Bronson Alcott, % 

and Margaret Füller and the later Calvinist-Evangelical line rep- g 

resented by the Beechers. The ränge of the discussion is restricted £ 

to New England and the argument centers around the debate over g 

the formation of individual and communal identity. In Vasquez's S 

account, the Christianization of America and the Americanization § 

EL 

of theology have so narrowed in New England culture just before g 

and after the Civil War as to turn on the question of authority vs & 

reform, but surely there were other concerns about slavery, aboli- g" 

tion, secession, and union that haunted and perturbed these dis- g 

putes about nation- and soul-making that Vasquez does not fully % 

recognize. What he does see is that here, as before with Noll, the J 

Puritan inheritance was under pressure to share the public sphere G 

with other less orthodox discourses, and this would turn American q 

Vi 

nation-building, even in New England, into an increasingly hetero- •? 

dox enterprise. ^ 

Such a shift in perspective can also be detected, as John | 

F. Wilson notes in his very useful Religion and the American 5* 

Nation: Historiography and History (2003), in the way religion in |- 

America has actually been studied since the mid-nineteenth £ 

Century. If the historiography of American religion confirms the q 

view that American religious history has been dominated by § 

Puritan perspectives — and as Noll views it, more than it should es 

have been — that history also challenges it. Even as "the long Z 

shadow of the Puritans" (Wilson 7) has extended over much his- o 

torical writing on American religion through the middle of the "° 

twentieth Century, that shadow began to dissipate when it became 
evident that the narrative of American religion does not conclude 
with the story of the transplantation of Europeans, and particularly 
of British Citizens, to the New World. Once it became apparent 
that the religious development of what was to become American 
society involved from the beginning the transit of peoples from the 
entire Atlantic, or rather circum-Atlantic, world interacting with 
indigenous populations from North and South America, the hege- 
monic importance of Protestant, and especially English, culture in 
America had to be rethought. 
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America might still be "awash in a sea of faith," to quote a 
famous title, 7 but that faith was now understood to be of multiple 
derivations — Spanish, African, Amerindian, eventually eastern 
European, South Asian, and East Asian — that were responsible for 
the creation of a plurality of different, if also interlinked, religious 
narratives often driven by such attachment mechanisms as revitali- 
zation movements that had nothing to do with religion as such. 
Thanks initially to the work of Catherine Albanese and others, the 
focus was rightly shifted in time from religion to religions in 0 

America, and the place once reserved for English Protestantism % 

was to some degree, if not usurped, then significantly recon- g 

structed by Protestantism' s contacts, interactions, and exchanges £ 

with a multitude of other religious and non-religious perspectives g 

and practices. Indeed, during the 1970s and 1980s, Protestantism S 

itself, and its Puritan variants, was reconceived as a religious for- § 

mation that developed in stages, displayed regional variations, suf- g 

fered internal fractures, and was always bounded by an emergent & 

populär culture to which it was continuously adapting. Thus the 
old Protestant synthesis quickly took on a more multicultural g 

appearance in the historical writing of the last quarter of the twen- % 

tieth Century and presented new challenges to the possibility of J 

writing any cohesive narrative of American religion at all. G 

What saved the study of American religion from falling victim sj 

to incoherence was the discovery, originating in the 1950s with the •? 

publication of Will Herberg's Protestant-Catholic-Jew: An Essay ^ 
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in American Religious Sociology (1955), that the great diversity of | 

religious belief and behavior in the American experience might be 5* 

based on an underlying faith in something Herberg called "the |- 

American Way of Life" (75). Herberg took this to be a sign of the 5= 

superficiality of the three largest religious formations in America, q 

but within less than a decade the sociologist Robert Bellah had dis- § 

covered this civil religion to be a new source of cultural renewal es 

best expressed, perhaps, in the inaugural addresses of various Z 

American Presidents, not least of them John F. Kennedy. o 

Bellah' s proposition that there might well be a religion of 
America as well as a distinctive kind of religion or religions 
within America had precedents both theoretical and historical. 
Emile Durkheim had first expressed the view that religion fur- 
nishes societies with mirrors by which to see and valorize them- 
selves, and Walt Whitman had even earlier articulated the idea that 
America needed to construct a "New World metaphysics" (495) 
to back its New World democracy. In part Bellah was merely 
conflating these ideas for the sake of explaining how American 
religion could encourage diversity without being inconsistent 
with itself. Yet Wilson believes that this new attempt to turn 
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America itself into an object worthy of religious worship has 
given rise to a third way of writing the history of American 
religion epitomized by Harold Bloom' s The American Religion: 
The Emergence of the Post-Christian Nation (1992). Wilson con- 
cedes that Bloom' s Gnostic predisposition to center this faith on 
an ecstatic egocentrism that conceives the individual seif as "a 
spark of God floating in a sea of space" (qtd in Wilson 66) needs 
to be complemented by a more dialectic sense of the role that 

Community also plays in this newest form of the American 0 

religious sensibility. % 

However, there are still other problems with Bloom' s formu- g 

lation and Wilson' s appropriation of it. If Bloom never manages to £ 

explain how this radical individualism can be squared with the reli- § 

gious identity of his chief religious exhibits, Southern Baptists and S 

Mormons, let alone with the communal faith and religious practices § 

of African Americans, Jews, and others, Wilson fails to explain g 

how a version of faith so potentially solipsistic can simultaneously & 

find expression in the sense of solidarity that attends collective 0" 

experiences of grief and mourning associated with events like 9/1 1 g 

or, for that matter, the leisure-time activity, albeit often undertaken 2 

in deadly earnest, which he calls "milling at the mall" (73). Where J 

the Puritan tradition and its successor faiths in America had avail- G 

able to them certain possibilities of self-criticism (Calvinism in its q 

doctrine of God' s sovereignty, other faiths in their proximity to and •? 

o 

competition with divergent modes of belief and action), the particu- ^ 

CD 

lar form of economic globalization that Wilson holds up at the end | 

of his book, coterminous with American imperialism and exemp- 5* 

lary of the way we live now, offers nothing by way of self-revision |- 

but its own power to be pretty much exactly what it wishes. Desire, 5= 

in other words, has become in many of its materialist forms just q 

another sign of election, and the saints can now be recognized by § 

their money, style, and power. es 

This is not to claim that the materialization of faith is necess- Z 

arily suspect. All religions depend on and encourage the creation o 

of forms and shapes to assist the faithful in internalizing their "° 

beliefs. This is merely the other side of the need to make faith 
palpable, to render it sensuously as well as mentally available. The 
sacred is not alien to the profane but in fact reliant on it for its 
very manifestation, as Colleen McDannell insists in her fascinating 
Material Christianity: Religion and Populär Culture in America 
(1995). Objectifying belief does not result from some spiritual 
deficiency but rather from the nearly universal need to give tangi- 
bility to one's deepest feelings. This is why the disdain for 
material culture expressed by some of the new traditionalists and 
radical orthodox is, beyond a certain point, so misplaced and 
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potentially cruel. Religion can no more do without the support of 
vernacular and populär, as well as high, culture than it can survive 
in a vacuum. 

The physicality of religion constitutes the medium through 
which it does much of its breathing and offers much of its suste- 
nance. Hence there is no contradiction between brocading the 
Covers of Bibles, decorating homes with religious objects, hallow- 
ing cemeteries, and venerating images and music and respecting 

the prohibition against creating images of the divine. Religious 0 

Souvenirs, relics, shrines, prints, art, apparel, and even some of the % 

commercialization of faith that goes along with them, are perfectly g 

consistent with a sacramentalism latent in all but the most severely £ 

iconoclastic expressions of Protestantism. The assumption that § 

Protestants, as opposed to Catholics, were indifferent or adverse to S 

the materialization of Christianity even in Victorian America is § 

simply uninformed. "Once we shift our attention from the church g 

and seminar to the workplace, home cemetery, and Sunday school, & 
another side of Protestantism appears" (McDannell 273), and that 

side has ballooned in the intervening Century. g 

Serious issues arise not with the materialization or even the 2 

retailing of religion but rather with its commodification and mark- J 

eting in a global mass culture dedicated ever more zealously not G 

simply to helping the consumer get what he or she wants but actu- sj 

ally dictating it. The tyranny of the global market is no fiction and •? 

o 

its predatory nature no exaggeration. When desire is almost wholly ^ 

CD 

a creature of manufacture by industries of Simulation that special- | 

ize in widening the gap between belief and experience or, as with 5* 

the current White House, faith and reality, milling at the mall is |- 

less like a pastime than another opportunity for a make-over where 5= 

being, or getting, reborn may very well risk the loss of your soul. q 

This is not a comforting prospect, especially as it takes us § 

back to American religion' s increasing capacity, except in those es 

sanctuaries of the saved where the truly religious, as they think of Z 

themselves, supposedly hang out, to make of populär culture what o 
it needs and to get precisely what it wants. One can only wonder, 
as most of these books do, whether America, to say nothing of 
religion, does not deserve better. 


Notes 

1. Hellman actually said "I cannot and will not cut my conscience to fit this 
year's fashions" (Schrecker 201-02). While there is some dispute about whether 
Hellman actually lived up to the letter of her line, this does not detract from its 
usefulness in the present context. 
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2. A representative example of the latter is Robert H. Bork's Slouching Towards 
Gomorrah: Modern Liberalism and American Decline (1996). 

3. See in particular William A. Clebsch, Christianity in European History 
(1979). 

4. Eliot Spitzer, "Own Up," The New Republic (22 Nov. 2004). 

5. Alan Wolfe, "Native Son," Foreign Affairs 83.4 (2004): 120-25; in the 
exchange under the title "Creedal Passions," Samuel P. Huntington responded to 
Wolfe' s essay in "Getting Me Wrong," then Wolfe replied to Huntington and 
Huntington to Wolfe in Foreign Affairs 83.5 (2004): 155-59. 


6. "Letters," Foreign Policy (May/June 2004): 4ff. 

7. Jon Butler, Awash in a Sea of Faith: Christianizing the American People 
(1990). 
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